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MEETING THE DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS OF THE EARLY COLLEGE STUDENT ^ 

Simon 1 s Rock of Bard College 
Great .Baerringf on, Massachusetts 01230 

Nancy Goldberger • . ' . 4 

(413) 528-0771 % ^ ' * 

A» Project Overview 

In the fall of 19 78 , Simon f -s Rock of Bard College received a 
two year FIPSE grant > of $94,400 to allow faculty and administration 
of the^College to gain & better understanding of -the cognitive and 
affective, characteristics and patterns of growth of their younger- 
than-average "early ^college" students. A faculty development pro* h 
gram was ^instituted which trained faculty -, in developmental theory 
and applications, as they redesigned courses and programs. A 'con- 
commitant . student assessment program was undertaken to determine 
student positions with respect to cognitive, moral, and ego devel- 
opment over the first two years of college. Our explorations of* 
the role of education in the lives of mid-adolescent students and 
the processes by which enduring attitudes, values, and world views 
ar% formed, we felt, would ha,ve a generality beyond our college to 
any institution committed to student-centered education. Outcomes 
of the project, have been disseminated by several publications and ^ , 

a national ccmfererice held, in January 1981'at Simon's Rock.** 

B . Purpo.se . • - . 

The aims of the project were: 1) to develop practical methods 
of determining a student 1 s position with respect to cognitive, moral, . 
and ego development and to track entering freshmen across the first 
two years of their college experience, 2) to introduce faculty and 
administrators to cognitive-developmental theory and applications, 
and 3) to critique existing 'courses , programs, and policies and to 
design courses and co7Curricular activities specifically addressed' 
to meet the developmental need£ of students at the college. 

C. Background 

Simon's Rock was founded in 1964 as an experiment in education 
and was based on the assumption that many young people are ready to 
go to college earlier than the traditional educational ^ lockstep air ^ 
lows 5 that is, after only two or three years of .college. Several 
years experience with the diverse expectations, behaviors and 
attitudes of the relatively young student body led faculty to the 
recognition that they needed to know a great deal more than they 
did about, adolescent development in order to be truly responsive 
to the needs of the students. The project was formulated within 
the cognitive-developmental paradigm since recent work by the al- 
, ready existing Office of Student Evaluation at Simon 1 s Rock and at 
research centers elsewhere had. indicated th'at cognitive-developmen- 
tal theory could be translated into a viable educational ideology 
which emphasizes not just intellectual but psychological and ethical 
growth as well. 1 * 
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D . Project Description ■ 

Over the course of the two years of the project, all faculty 
members and most of the administration were introduced to develop- 
mental theory (Piaget^ Perry, Loevinger,. and Kohlberg) in a series 
of faculty workshops, led in some cases by outside consultants. 
DisQussion centered on the 'relevance of developmental theory to 
Simon ''s Rock .educational concerns and curriculum planning efforts,. 
The interest generated at the early workshops made it possible to 
involve an unexpectedly large number of facuLty in project activi- 
ties. Over the two year period, faculty or Saculty/student working 
groups were formed across disciplinary lines "rto explore, from a 
developmental perspective, such topics as general education, student , 
writing problems, the teaching/learning process in the classroom, 
"women's studies , * faculty and student- evaluation , freshmen require- 
ments, admissions interviewing and criteria, residence hall programs,* 
and judicial actions. • ' - 

' Simultaneously with the faculty workshops, three faculty members 
responsible fol? the student assessment program collected information 
on the developmental characteristics Qf 19 78 and 1979 freshmen. The 
1978 'class 'was followed through the end of their sophomore year to 
assess changes in the structure of ^thought, sense of .self, values, 
and life priorities. A combination , of paper* and pencil tests and 
intensive interviews .were used. Results from the student assessment 
were reported to the faculty w*ork groups as soon as* possible, although 
the lagltime was of ten. .considerable due to the time required for 'data 
collectibn and analysis. 

E . Outcomes and Impacts ^ 

A total of 67 freshmen (45 in 1978 and 22 in 1979 ) participated 
in the' developmental assessment during their ferst .semester at Simon ! s 
Rock. Of the 45 students from the 1978 class of 64 students, 33 were 
tracked for one year and 18 were tracked for two years. The asse ss- 
ment component of the project was complex and time-consuming"! frhile 
it ultimately will prove useful to have extensive longitudinal data ' 
of students, such information came too late in the course of the two- 
year project to have much impact during the project's life time. What 
had more impact on faculty development were: 1) exposure to develop- 
mental theory^ - particularly the work of William Perry, which most 
faculty felt provided a very useful framework for thinking about 
student growth, 2) sharing teaching strategies, 3) articulating 
go^ls and strategies within the framework of a theory, and l \ ) at- 
tempting modifications in individual courses according to develop- 

•mental principles. In addition to introducing a* shared developmental 
framework and vocabulary to N the College, there were other specific 
outcomes: a two-year sequence of courses called Perspectives on 
Women which was planned to take into account the developmental status 
of slfUdents from point of entrance to the end of the sophomore year; 
guidelines for a two-year course sequence which is applicable for a 

v vari ety of content issues in a general education, program; a develop- 

• j . ■ . '\ 

'"Nuns* ' v 
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mental interview and checklist for use in the admissions office 
and designed to elicit information related to Perry, Loevinger, 
and Kohlberg states. 'These results and outcomes have 'been pre- 
sented at a variety of professional educational conferences and 
workshops (including William Patterson College Conference on 
General Education, Massachusetts Association for Institutional 
Research, National Association of College Admissions Counselors, 
FIPSE Project Directors Meeting, Harvard Educational Review, and 
Denver Conference 'on Adult Learners) . Several publications are 
available upon 'request. Simon 1 s Rock project staff were also 
initiators of- a national network of Perry researchers ' which has 
been meeting annually for the past three years. In January* 1-981 
Simon's Rock posted a national conference called -The Case for 
Educational Restructuring which was conceived as a result of the 
FIPSE-f unded study of the developmental needs of early college 
students. The three-day conference was attended by educators, 
national policy-makers^ and representatives from foundations, 
corpora tions', and accrediting agencies. A publication, o^f the 
proceedings is available by writing: Nancy Goldberger, Simon T s 
Rock of Bard College, Great Barringtoh, MA 0123 0. 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 



This project grew out of a felt .obligation of Simon's Rock 
faculty and administration to gain a better understanding of the 
cognitive and affective characteristics and patterns of growth of 
their unusual student body. The College was founded in 196** as 
an experiment in education and was based on,, the -assumption that 
many young people are ready to go to college^ earlier than the 
traditional educational lockstep allows; after only two or three 
years of high school. Students are admitted to the Collegers ^ 
two-year A. A. program or four-year B.A. .program before receiving 
a high school diploma; at an average age of sixteen to seventeen. 
As originally conceived, Simon's Rack was founded as a college not 
just for the intellectually ptffecociotis but for any academically 
able and serious student. However," several years experience with 
the diverse expectations, behaviors, and attitude? of the relatively 
young student body led faculty to the recognition that, they needed 
to *know a great deal more about adolescent development in order to 
be truly responsive „tQ-the ri.eeds of the students* . , 

* It was at' this point in 1978 that a proposal was -approved .by* * 
FIPSE for^H two-yfear project which 'would allow faculty to become 
trained in developmental- theory and applications as they redesigned 
courses and programs. concommitant student assessment program was 4 
undertaken to determine student positions with respect to cognitive, 
moral, and ego development; The project . was formulated within the 
cognitive-developmental paradigm since recent work had indicated' 
that cognitive-developmental theory could be translated into, a 
viable educational ideology which emphasized* not just intellectual 
but psychological and ethical" growth a-s well./ ' - 

• An additional consideration in undertaking this project was 
our belier that Simon's Rock Early College was an ideal getting 
for examining the ■ important issue, of ' psychological vs. intellectual 
readiness for college. . Recent statistics have shown that jfche age 
range* spanned By- the college years is shifting downward as well as 
upward (i.e., adult education). We felt our explorations of the 
role of education in the lives of students, the catalytic events 
that bring about change, and the processes by which enduring atti- 
tudes, .values, and world viewg"' are formed j would have a generality 
beyond* our college to any institution committed to students-centered , 
educasfcrron. 

Over the course of the two years of tl^e project (1978-1980), 
all faculty members and most of the administration m were introduced 
to developmental theory (Piaget, Perry, Loevinger, and. K&hlberg} * 
in a series of faculty .workshops, led in sbme ca'ses by outside 
consultants- Discussion centered on the relevance of developmental 
theory to Simon's Rock educational concerns and curriculum planning 
efforts. The interest generated at the early workshops irfade it pos- 
sible to involve An unexpectedly large, number of faculty in the pro- 



jeqt activities* Over the two year period, faculty or faculty/ N 
student .working groups Were, forined across disciplinary lines, to 
explore, from a developmental perspective, such t9pies as: general 
education; student writing . problems ; th^ teaching/learning process 
in the classroom; women^ studies;, faculty and .student evaluation; 
freshman requirements; admissions criteria; residence hall programs, 
and judicial actions. < 
t % - \" 

Simultaneously with the /faculty workshops and work groups, 
'thrfce faculty members responsible for 'the student assessment pro- 
gram collected information on the developmental characteristics of 
the 1978 and 1979 , freshmen and seniors. The 19 78. freshman class 
was followed through the end of their ' Sophomore year to assess 
changes in the structure of thought, sense of self, values, and i 
life priorities. A combination of paper and pencil *tests and in- 
tensive interviews were' used. Results from the student, assessment 
were reported to the faculty Work groups as soon as possible, al- 
though the lag time was often considerable due to the time required 
for data collection and analysis. 



BACKGROUND 

Simon's Rock of Bard College was founded is Great Harrington, 
Massachusetts, in 1964 a,s Simpn-'s ^Roek'* Early. Cpllfege * Our. affilia- 
*J ion .with Bard begaji in 19 79'. " The,., QoJ. lege accepts capable 10th ari4 
ilth grade students into a college liberal arts program characterized 
by small classes, extensive contact .with faculty in and out of the 
classroom, and opportunities for independent work on *and off campus. 
Students can elect an A*A. degree after two years of study or' com- ^ 
,plete a B.A. degree in four Jears. The sjLze of® the student body has 
Consistently been between 20 0 and 250 each-year with 6J3-7Q% females. 

* **** * 

During the lifetime of the project, the curriculum was organized 

into six interdisciplinary majors with relatively few distribution 
requirements* The 27 full-time faculty can be characterized as young 
dedicated to teaching, and accustomed to self -examination and innova- 
tion*. Approximately 80% have Ph.D.s' in their fields of specialty. 
The faculty are organized according to major rather than 'the more 
traditional department structure*. Indeed, many faculty members are 
one person departments and teach a wide range of' courses ususally 
taught by separate individuals in more traditional settings , .The 
normal teaching* load is four courses, per 13<week semester a ( nd one 
course off ering" during a four-week Spring term. • Service on com- 
mittees, advising, and supervising extracurricular activities round 
out the institutional expectations. Most faculty would probably * * 
describe their jobs as intense but quite rewarding. There is no 
-tenure system although after five years at the College the insti- 
tution may offer a ten-year contract. . ' • - _ 

r * 

% » Because of Simon's Rock's unique position in higher education, 
an 'Of fice of Student Evaluation was established in 1973 to study the 
cognitive . and affective development^ of students and to determine some 



of the factors -underlying successful academic and social adjustment 
at an early college. Each year from 1973 to 19 78 ■ students were 
tested for critical thinking ability (the Watson-Glaser Test) and 
ego development (Loevinger Sentence Completion Test) . Prior to the ' 
start of the F1PSE project, the Director of Evaluation, jwhro later 
served as one of the project directors , 'conducted workshops for 
faculty to provide information about the Simon's Rock students. 
These activities formed sr basis for the emphasis on developmental 
descriptions contained in the project. 

Host' faculty who participated in grant activities did not 
receive release time. They continued primarily because a sense 
of their own development as teachers was important to them. Per- 
haps an additional factor involved the relative ease with which 
courses can be modified, redesigned, or added to the curriculum 
at Simon's Rock. Although new courses must be approved by the 
Academic Policy and Planning Committee, it often takes only a 
semester to install a new course in the program. Departmental 
politics is virtually absent and communication among faculty is 
remarkablV open. The project activities served to increase the 
degree of ^cooperation among faculty who began to feel 'even more 
comfortabl\ with onej another as they shared ideas 'about teaching. 

' Pro jeart activities tended .to structure the already existing 
faculty interests in the nature of interdisciplinary 'education, ' 
general education, and* teaching problems related to the needs of 
the early. col3.ege student. Workshop? consistently drew 75% of the 
faculty. A core of approximately 30% were more intimately involved 
over the two year span and will probably^ remain committed to a 
continuing exploration of these critical issues. A core of faculty, 
about 20%, evidenced little or no- interest in developmental Lheory 
.or project activities. *. ( / f 

■ r ' ' RATIONALE FOR PROJECT 

The project emerged gradually from, the efforts of an ad hod 
committee which was given 'the ^broad charge of reviewing the Simon's 
Rock curriculum v In our discussions we hoped to define better the 
1 nSfture of interdisciplinary study, clarify learning objectives 
throughout ;.the four-year sequence leading to the B.A., and begin 
to address the issue of a general education component in the* Simon's 
Rock curriculum^ .It became clear that our discussions of such com- 
plex issues ^should be informed by theoretical -notions which relate 
directly to 'the students themselves and we chose to focus on the 
developmental scheme outlined by William Perry in his book Forms 
of Intellectual and Ethical Development in the College Years . , 

Perry's framework was immediately appealing. As faculty, we 
knew* that students differed but our descriptive vocabulary was not 
only weak but it also did not offer "us means to ef f ect^changGs in 
the curriculum, ourselves, or our students. While not prescriptive , 
Perry 1 s scheme offered us a chance to escape the sf imp lis tic labeling 
of students as bright-dull, motivated-unmotivated , mature-immature . 



It helped us make sense of student diversity in ways Unrelated 
to traditional aptitude measures. And it helped us understand . . 
the wide range of reactions to ideas or assignments frhich we had • 
often observed. » 

From past studies done by the. Office of Evaluation At Simon's 
Rock-, we knew that a student T s level of ego development (Loevinger) 
could be an important predictor pf academic and social* success . We 
hoped to begin to understand the relationships between intellectual 
development and ego development. We also became concerned with the 
role of the curriculum .in supporting* the development of moral 
.reasoning (Kohlberg) . L . 

Our focus on psychological 'theories of intellectual, moral and 
ego development appeared to be advantageous sinde: 1) all faculty 
would agree that students are expected to develop in college, 2)° 
'the notion of change as a progression through stages mitigates • 
against the use of labels which imply no possibilities for change, 
and 3) the theories suggest that growth occurs /when existing cog- 
nitive and emotional structures ■ are challenged' in an environment 
which provides support for the student to proceed to *a more complex 
understanding o'-f hjjrfSelf and his world. We were also convinced that 
ah uninformed vision of a ^liberal arts education^ general educatioh 
or even a sequence of assignments 4 .within a course might contribute 
to <^n environment which, for some students, vould encourage Statis 
qx\ even regression in developmental terms. 

Given that brief background, the problem^ addressed by the 
project can be best' appreciated by reviewing its intended outcomes. 
We wished to accomplish the following : 1) obtain a comprehensive 
understanding, of the developmental stages of our; students (Perry, 
Kohlberg, Loevinger) by means of an assessment program of testing 
and interviews;- 2) track students .on these measured through their 
sophomore year to explore the catalytic events- in their lives 
which they felt have contributed to their- intellectual growth and 
their sense of identity; 3) determine the kinds of academic anc? V 
extracurricular experiences best suited to students at different 
levels of development; 4 ) " de termine how developmental theory can 
help faculty organize their observations about students and make 
reasonable adjustments in teaching style aftd course content; and 
5) suggest modifications in the academic program and- cocurricular 
activities which take account of cognitive, moraj and ego develop- 
ment. a In~"broad terms there were three majot* interrelated components 
to the project: 1) student assessment, 2) faoiflty development, and 
3) curriculum development. ■ * * 

V 

• PROJECT" DESCRIPTION 

. _ _^ . f > 

The project operated with a .total budget of $95,0Q0 over the - 
two-year period ($45,000 in Year 1; $50,000 in Year 2). One of 
the major expenditures 6f the grant was for salaries (release time)' 
of the ^personnel who initiated and supervised the grant activities. 



The director of The grant was the College's Director of £tudent 
Evaluation, and member of the Social Science faculty who devoted 
half-time to the /project in the first year and full-time th£ 
second year (ha3lf her salary the second year was contributed by 
Simon's Rock) >/ The co-director was a member of the Social Science 
faculty who sfSerxt. half-time on the grant (a quarter* of his salary 
was contributed by Simon's Rock). A member of the Humanities 
faculty spent half-time the first year 'and a quarter time the 
second year. These three persons were responsible for all of the 
student ^assessment program (testing, interviewing, scoring, and 
data analysis) and for organizing the faculty development activi*- 
ties. They also* participated in most o£ the curriculum and program 
development activities during the two-year period* 
> 

Student Assessment m • * m 

The theoretical framework for the assessment approach, and 
indeed for all of the grant activities, was cognitive-developmental, 
as elaborated in the wor*k of IJiaget, Kohlberg, Perry, and Loevinger. 
The basis of the cognitive -developmental position is the principle 
of cognitive stages which states that 1) there are qualitatively 
different modes of thinking at different ages, .2) that these 'dif- 
ferent modes of thought form an invariant sequence of stages in 
individual development, and, while cultural factors may speed up, 

"slow down*> or stop development, they dQ not change its sequence, 
and 3) the "stages are hierarchically organized in that each sja^e 
stfems from the previous stage and prepares the way for the subse- 
quent stage. As opposed to maturatipnal theories of. development 
which stress a gradual unfolding of innate potentialities, and, 
environmental theories which stress stimulus contingencies which 
lead : to the learning of socially-approved modes of behavior, cog- % 
nitxve-d^velqpmental theory is b^Scd on the premise that cognitive 
and aff ecti^Q structures emerge from the interaction, of the .in- 
dividual 'and ihe environment ynder conditions that foster, or. allow 
growth and change... From this perspective, the function/of education., 
is not simply the 'dir.ect transmission of cultural information and 
rules tthe environmentalist position) or the provision of a free 
and permissive climate i : ir which inner abilities and vir.tues wi 3 1 v 
unfold (the maturationist position). The cognitive-devclopmentalitsts 
giveh t^eix^ assumption of a natural ^Sequence 'Of intellectual and 

.moral stages, cladyt^that the aim of education should be the stim- . 
ulation of the next step of development; Adequate stimulation for 
any. individual requires an understanding of the individual T s stage 
of .functioning, challenge to the existing structures and assumptions 
in^ an atmosphere of support, and "exposure to^modes of thought one 
step beyond *£he* individual's own level. 

} In this project approximately $12 ,000* of the *to*tal budget "teas 
js'pent bn studertt assessment^ <LtotaT ? of 67 freshmen (HS in 1978 
/and 22 in 197-9) participated" ixv the intensive "developmental^ assess- 
ment during their first semester at Simon* s Rock. Of the uji^stu- ' " 
dents from the 19 7 & freshman class of 64 students, 33 we^re tracked 
.for one year 'ani 18 were tracked for two years, thai ^ is 2 until 'the x 



end of their sophomore year. Student attrition from the assessment 
project can be accounted for as foll6ws: 16 students left Simon's 
Rock before the end of their 'sophomore year* 3 students refused 'to 
participate after initial testing, and the remainder were dropped 
from the sample because of scheduling problems or equipment failure. 

A total of 12 seniors out of >a possible 2*1 from the classes of 
1978 r and 1979 were giv^n the assessment interviews and tests. In 
general, it proved to be more ' difficult to arrange interviews with 
the seniors than the lower classmen because of their heavier sched- 
ules. Seniors also tended fo request more extensive ihformation 
about the objectives of the project, the way in which the data 
wbuld be used, and feedback about our interpretation of their 
developmental status. We found that tKe best strategy for enlisting 
student participation, whatever their year in college, in a project . 
such as this was to be straightf orward about our motives, the theo- 
retical framework, and the results of the individual assessments.' 
Students, at° least at Simon's Rock., are resistant to being used as 
"guinea pigs'" and are most receptive when treated as Collaborators 
rather 'th^n research subjects. 

The following developmental information was obtained from par- 
ticipating students: * • 
h 

D Ego develo p mental staple determined by mparts of r the - 
Loevinger ("Washington University.)* Sentence' Comjpl6tion 
Test, Th-i'sVis-* fc. 4& minute paper-and-pencil test that 
must be "scored by trained raters.* All incoming stu- 
dents in 1978 and 19 79 took this test., 

2} Forma 1 th ink ing as measured by the' Watson-Glaser Test 
of £riticaJ Thinking, a paper-and-pencil test which 
takes approximately one^hour to' complete. All in- 
coming' 'students in 197 8' and 19 79 took this test." 

- 3) " Formal thinking as measured by the . University of 

Nebraska/Lincoln ADAPT test. This paper-and-pencil 
-test was giyen to the freshman class of 19 78 but m 
dropped the second year because of redundancy and' 
unreliable scoring. %• ^ 

4 ) Perry stage of intellectual d evelopment a s de t e rm i ne d 

by a specially designed student two-hour interview « 
(see Appendix A). ^Special questions within our in- 
terview wer;e "drawn from a Perry interview designed 

* by Clinchy nad' Zimmerman a't Wellesley, College. The' 
designation of a Perry stage was made by three in- ' - 

^ dependent, trained interview raters from Simon's Rpck • 

Discrepancies were resolved by discussion. The inter- %v 

* View was chosen over the commonly used Perr^ paper- 
and~pencdl measure developed by Knefelkamp at Univer- 
sity of Maryland known as the KNIWI because we had. 
found in an earliex^ study that the KNIWI und&resti- 



matecfr stage** position . The interview also* elicited 
. • far richer- - plnformat ion on student attitudes, and 
thinking processes and was. mare appealing to. the 
students, themselves . We now have Perry 'change . ' 
scores 'on 3 3 stude*nts over a one-yea^ per iq£ and 

18 students over a two-year peripd . v 

- ~ - ' J m 

b r ) Stage of moral reasoning as determined by-^the stian- t 

dard Kohlberg interview on. hypothetical moral dilem- 
mas . ' The 'Kohlberg section of the two-hoar interview** 
was scored on ^8 freshmen from 1978 and on the 18 
students who were reinterviewed at the end of their 

*— 

sophomore year. 

6) Learning style as measured by the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory (OPI). This hour- long. paper-and-pencil test* 
" t was only introduced into the assessment battery in . 
1979 as a .result of Simon's Rock participation in a 
national consortium' of colleges involved in student/ 
s faculty development activities under the jdireption of 
Mildred Henry at New College *of California and Joseph 
Katz of ,SUNY/Stony Brook. , tf All incoming freshmen in-* 

19 79 took the OPI. Results from the student OPIs " - 
were the basis for formation of student/faculty dis- 
cussion groups to\ be described later under Faculty 

* Development. 

The student assessment program was one of the most informative 
and personally gratifying aspects of *the grant activities for those 
faculty who were responsible for it. Unfortunately, as* originally 
conceived, only 3 ""faculty were budgetted to do the assessments; th'e 
bulk of the faculty heard about the results second-hand. In retro- 
spect', had more faculty been responsible fov student interviewing, 
not only could it have "been completed sooner, but the faculty them- 
selves could not help but be changed and 'enriched by exposure to 
students in ->the interview setting. We now find ourselves in the 
position of having a wealth of fascinating data on students which 
is just being completed and compiled and Only three persons who f are 
, truly aware of its. value* ^ A > 

Some* of the main results from the student assessment, and gen-^ 
eral izations relating developmental status of students to educa- \ sm 
tional programming can be found -in* the QutQomes section o t f this 
Report . *\ +: % ' *' • 

Faculty Development 

Approximately $8 ,000,r)f the two-year budget • we;nt to faculty 
workshops and,' consultant s. ' Perhaps the .mos t important considera- 
tion in designing developmcntally-bascd educational programs con- 
cerns, the faculty. development. that precedes planning. Too .often 
faculty * members at the college level assume, that the students who 
reach their classrooms are already capable of critical thought and » 
able to- deal with whatever * level of abstraction, and theory the in- 
structor feels is appropriate to the course objectives. If stu- 



dents are, not thinking critically,^ faculty tend to relegate the , 
.problem to* remediation instructors* Similarly, asking faculty 
to become sensitive to, and cope with, students' struggles with 
identity or values dilemmas is asking them to step into territory 
usually reserved for college counselor or Dean of Students, and 
many college instructors retreat, from such psychologically-tinged 
involvements with students. Thus, the first question in planning 
faculty .programs foc?used on ^student development is how best to 
introduce the topic and the theory in order to stimulate meaning- t 
ful discilssion and minimal resistance. 

At Simon*' s- Rock., we were fortunate in having a faculty who 
had already had some' exposure to developmental theory and applica- 
tion because of earlier studies by ..the Office of Student Evaluation, 
ffhe project directors did not* have to work hard to elicit'intere^t 
and commitment to the grant activities,. Over the two. years, how- 
ever,* faculty intereart in the project fluctuated and took unexpected 
turns so that the 'outcomes of the project were somewhat different \ 
from those anticipated. A chtfonolog^ of the various faculty devel- 
opment activities can best describe the vicissitudes of translating 
developmental theory into practice. 

Year One . An August 1978 workshop attended^by the entire 
/teaching faculty at Simon's Roak introduced the proposed project 
-activities. The maj<pr developmental stage theories . (Perry",' Kohl- ' 
berg, a$d Loevinger) were reviewed. Discussion centered on the 
relevance of developmental theory to Simon's Rock educational 
concerns and curriculum planning efforts. It is important to 
note that most faculties tend to respond more favorably to ^Perry 1 s 
theory, than to Kohlberg and Loevinger, since his descriptive scheme 
focuses on student attitudes and behavior that are apparent in any 
coT lege classroom. Perry's framework for understanding student 
differences organizes, for* n\ost people, things they already know 
' but Qften poorly understand or cannot articulate. In addition, 
his scheme describes the developmental course* in" the maturation 
• of thought and thus gives clues as to what has preceded arid may 
'follow in the process of growjth. < * , 

♦ » 

* Following' the introductory workshop, a group of six faculty 
£ (from Mathematics, Environmental Studies, Political Science, 

Psychology, Literature >, and Art) began meeting each week with the 
project directors. Initially, the instructors observed students 
in, their classes in an effort to observe behaviors whiqh could be 
related to Perry 'stages . ^he exchange of these observations proved 
to be a valuable exercise which served to focus our attention on 
student differences ~in classes. It was a supportive atmosphere 
which facilitated the exchange of .problems (many of whidh, the 
faculty discovered, were held in common) ahd of possible solutions. 
Some faculty made minor revisions in the nature of class assignments 
or course content on the basis of these discussions. Each member 
of this core group of faculty began to report back to their respec^ 
tive divisions* $n3 through the divisional meetings, part of the 
- agenda for the>next workshop evolved. v 



In January .1979, twenty faculty (out of 27) .attended a two-day, - 
. workshop which included two outside consultants : ^Mildred Hei>ry from ■ 
' ''New "College of California and the FIPSE'-funded PAIDEIA project, and 
-Charles Hoffman of SUNY/Stony Brook from their FIPSE-funded Master 
-Learner project, Ms. Henry spoke abou.t her work on student develop-' 
ment and learning styles and Dr. Hoffman spoke about his expediences 
with the general education and related Master Learner* programs at 
Stony" Brook. There were also reports from the divisions on the '' 
status of divisional efforts to incorporate developmental theory 
in curriculum planning. The Science division led a discussion of 
the developmental differences between Pre-medical and Environmental 
Studies majors and asked whether these differences were being ad- 
dressed in the classroom-; Sofcial Science focused on the nature of 
developmental^ changes and asked whether these changes were reflected^ 
in our. senior year expectations; Arts and^Aesthetics discussed the 
issue of student sub jectiyity * as a teaching problem; and English t 
instructors considered the content vs.- process issue in the selec- 
tion of reading assignments, and began a discussion of student 
writing problems in^an effort to discover whether these problems 
Were developmental!^ based. 

Four major issues emerged from the Jaiwary workshop: 1) how 
can a growing knowledge of student development inform discussions 
on general education, 2) are there developmentally based objectives: 
for 100-level through 40 0 1 - level courses, 3) how can an institution 
provide opportunities for constructive feedback to individuals faculty 
members concerning developmentally base£ teachdng problems', Jfpd 4) 
how are student writing problems related to developmental stafjfe. 

By the end of the first ^ear of the grant almost one-half* of 
the Simon f s Rock faculty were^actively working^ together on these 
questions. Although interest in general education^ and student s 
writing was high," faculty attention at this point Was greatly di- 
verted by the merger of Simon ! s Rock , and Bar^d College and the sub- 
sequent, introduction of a new Transitional jftudies Program (TSR) 
for ninth graders ( pre --collegiate) which waS^ to be developed apd 
in place by the coming fall. 

Year- Two . We began the, 1979 Fall semester with a faculty 
workshop focused on general ' education and development. Mildred _ 
'Henry was our outside consultary. The 'FXPSE .committee on general 
education reported to the faculty the results of a survey, of faculty 
attitudes about general education att Simon 'R&'qk . The survey indi- 
r cated that there was a good deal of cbns'ensQ's that s,ome kind, of 
'gene"ral education core program was desirable but there was the. 
-usual diversity on what the content of sucfi^ program should include. 
We did agree that the best planning was probably going to proceed in 
the smaller groups of faculty who were, most committed to the idea. 
Developmental guidelines were preaipred for the/ general « education 
planning group (Appendix B). ' *. 

/ A winter writing workshop for faculty was held in January 
1980. An outside consultant, Eloise Blanpied from Ithaca College, 
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reported on her FIPSE-funded writing project and began the discus- 
sion of student writing development. As a result of this, workshop, 
a writing clinic was set up for faculty that met. during the spring 
of 1980 under the direction qf two of our FIPSE staff from psychol- 
ogy- and* humanities . The participants, approximately one-qu&rter of 
the full-time faculty, brought in writing assignments and* samples 
of student work for group discussion. Discussion topics included: 
subjectivity /objectivity in student papers,; problems in organization 
and development of arguments ; str^^cture and spacing, of writing 
assignments; aixi the evaluation of assignments. 

Another aspect^ of faculty development activities grew out of , - 
our participation in the He'nry-Katz FIPSE-funded PAIDEIA project- - 
Having included the Omnibus Personality Inventory in the 19 79 fresh- 
men assessment battery, we selected approximately 20 of these fresh- 
men from five different courses to meet bi-we,ekly with the course 
instructor and a faculty member who was auditing the course. These > 
five small groups of faculty and students* met throughout th£ academic 
year to talk about tl^e , teaching/learning process. Facility and stu- 
dents shared' their own OPI results with each other, so, that group 
discussions could focus on differences in intellectual style, aca- # 
demic motivation , -assumptions about the nature of khbwledge, and 
mutual expectations* in the' classroom. The faculty auditor who 
attended' the class regularly met periodically with individual 
students and the course instructor tQ offer constructive feedback 
about the class. This kind o£ interaction among faculty and stu- 
dents has been so successful that we are considering continuing the 
small group meetings with new faculty /student participants in the 
future. ■ a 

Curriculum and Program Development 

* < 

Beginning as early as the Fall of 1978^, faculty began to use f 
their new understanding of student development to modify their own 
courses. Soms faculty adopted some of Kohlberg's techinques for 
stimulating, moral discussions around the moral dilemmas that grew . 
out of/ the co\lr&e content, for instance, the ethical controversies 
in Environmental Studi.es, Political Science, and Human Biology. 
Several faculty made dramatic changes in the degree of structure 
ar>d support provided in their introductory courses more detailed 
sy.llabi, explicit deadlines, shorter and more frequent assignments, 
minimal \4se* of texts' ^nich survey contradictory theories without 
analysis or synthesis, use of exercises to prpmote self-ref lection . 
iji stud.en.ts, ^frequent, feedback with individually tailored/ assign- » 
ments when possible) 1— Faculty also reported* that one of the bene- 
fits* of a developmental perspective was that it made them more 
, sensitive to students in classroom discussions and advising ses- 
' sions (that is, more aware of how a student 1 s .comments and 
behayior emerge from* his v epistemology) . , Faculty reported, as a 
general rule, that^.participaticn , in the FIPSE activities had made 
'them morfe 4 effective teachers, advisors, and mentprs . However, 
faculty did occasionally express frustration over* having no clear . 
ideas, guidelines, or (at worst) "cookbook" for translating devel- 



opmental » theory into practice. It, is probably true that any > * - * 
Faculty, deliberately setting out to us£ developmental theory 
in. educational planning, has some unrealistic visions of an . 
ultimate product. In a project such as this one, although 
there are "products" to point to, we feel that the most profound 
effects involved transformations in individual perspectives on 
what teaching and learning is dll about that > at best, it is a 
hunjane, jnutS&lly rewarding, and growth inducing process for all ^ 
involved \ ' * 



, OUTCOMES 

Student Development - * m 

» ; — * . - - s ,5 - 

At Simon 1 s Rock, we have turned to developmental theory to 
help us understand how students think during the college years. 
One such scheme was introduced by William Perry, a psychologist- 
at Harvard. Perry's work ^represents, in part, an extension of 
Piaget's concern for cognitive development up to 'the years of 
early^doles'cence and the .attainment of formal thought. .Perry 
describes* the changes — both dramatic and subtle -'- in college 
students' assumptions about the origins of knowledge and valuer ' ' 
and * the eventual? Jorm^tion of personal commitments in a pluralis- 

r t p ic society*. He^outlines a movement across^ nine positions or 

t s'tages from a position of " dualism " where the student views the 
world in pcfLarities of right /wrongs we/they, and good/bad, and 
believes in external authority as the fountain of truth. The 
highest stages are the "relativistic" positions where all knowl- 
edge and values are seen as contextual or relativistic within 

i which- affirmation of personal identity and commitment evolve. 

.*In the process of moving from dualism to relativism", students 
pass through intermediate " multiplis'tic " positions' where faith 
in authority is shaken as a result of t)ie" increasing awareness 
of diversity of opinion and multiple perspectives on .the good 
and the^ight. It is only gradually that a student comes to 
understand that .authorities may not have the right answers, that 
experts may disagree, that the old formula of honest, h$rd work 
does not .necessarily result in good grades, and although profes- 
sors acknowledge varying opinions, some of them evaluate and grade, 
as though 'their own opinions are "right." Growing through these 
stages^ of doubt and Experimentation can be stressful as anyone 
X&ows 'who has fo^nd* His own ideas and values -crumbling around him. 
'j * 

While moving through the intermediate, "multiplistic" stages, 
there may be periods* of' rebellion against authority as the Individ 
ual begins to grow beyond dependence * Sometimes this restiveness 
may^be antisodial, afrd educators, . parents , and other "authority 
figures" have- *to weigh carefully, those adolescent actions which 
represent legitimate exploratory self-expressian and those which 
are/>so antisocial as t;° warrant punishment. Often students in 
the 1 middle stages will, have trouble seeing the distinction, be- 
tween a mere opini6n aAd a carefully , supported opinion. They will 



argue recklessly o# k claim that tfrere is no right ^i#r wrong; eve^-' 
' thing is s-imply a matter of opinion. 

Refusal to judge others and insistence on "doing your own 
thing" are popular manifestations of multiplistic thinking. Just 
as the person at this stage sees, no valid grounds on which to 
evaluate the beliefs and bfehavior of others, so too does he retreat 
from an analytical, evaluative approach £o ideas, often adopting an 
anti-intellectual stance in the classroom. 

The following figures represent the percentages of our student 
sample at the four main Perry-gtage positions as scored from our 
interviews. Sixty-seven were interviewed at the beginning of' their 
freshman y£ar though only eighteen were interviewed through the end 
of 'the^ophdTnore^^ar. '~ ' m ' \ ' ' '~" yf} 
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Dualist* Multiplist * rPre-rel . Rel . 

n=67 rresf>man * 25' 39 27. J- • "9 

n = 31/ End Freshman • .6 ^45 29 . 19 

n-lS End Sophomore / '5, 26 26 . -42 

Although ohe-qu^prter bf our sample were scored Perry dualists at 
entrance, *by, t1ie v end of the freshman year, upany had moved to /the- 
multiplistic stage. The major shift during the second year o¥ 
college appears to involve shifts from the multiplistic and pre- 
relativist ip stages irrto relativrsm. ( - . 

The movement through stage positions can be' seen more easily 
in Figure 'l jfpr £l students for whom we have at least two interviews 
18 of those .students were also interviewed at the efcd of their sopho 
more year. - ,$n this figure, the major stages are broken down into 
sub- stages; two scores indicate a transition between stages with the 
minor score in> parentheses (for example, a 4(5) score indicates that 
a student ''at ^Position 4 is beginning the transition into Position 5) 
Regression in fi % ve students ip vindicated *i>y an arrow. Four students 
who w.ere below^ the stage of commitment failed to advance as . a result 
of v orie year of college while two students remained at their " entering 
posi'tion after two years of college work. Of the students who 
reached the stage' of relat ivisism at the end of one or two years, 
all had entered at least at the higher multiplistic stages and all" 
except one were scored a^^^pre-relativistic stage at least once 
prior to their final interview. Most students^ advanced one full 
;stage per year.. - 1* 

*We also obtained OPI information for a % small Sample of sttrdents 
fot whoin Perry stage scores wer.e ^available . " As^^a group, dualists 
scored lowest 6n all intellectual scales 'which measure reflective 
•thinking, appreciation of complexity, as well as a tendency to or- 
ganize within known categories of, thought, and ^perception of # an 
esthetic dimension. They scbred\lbwest on Autonomous thinking and 
displayed a closed emotional pattern whiLch, taken* together with 
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their >intellfcctual profile, suggests a decreased willingness to 
t&ke #isks. axid to explore* They also, ,scor^4 lowest on the altruisjn . 
dimension ailei highest on the scale which indicalrfes a tenderfey, to 
approach new^ experience with an eye toward a more practical out- 
come ' * 

Conversely, a small graup of relativists combined an appreci- 
ation for complexity with an ability to reflect about thought, a 
.high level of autonomous thinking, and a willingness to take risks 
and exg^ore areas without the necessity of their leading to some 
practical outcome. As a group, these students most resembled the 
composite faculty OPI profile* 

Our information concerning ego development (Loevingei*) is not 
longitudinal since most students appeared reluctant to take the 
test • at thq end of their ^sophomore year. We grouped the stages 
• for our freshmen into three major categories: 1) Pre- conformist 
which includes Loevinger ! s impulsive and self-protective stages 
where impulses are acted upon rather than controlled for the sake 
of social order and thinking is 1 stereotyped , simplistic and dichot- 
omous ; 2) Conformist which includes the conformist and transitional 
self-aware stages where there is an emphasis on conformity to group 
standards and values, and 'a preoccupation with social acceptability 
and appearance; and 3) Post- conformist whicrt includes Loevinger f s 
conscientious, autonomous, and integrated stages where there is an 
increasing concern fox* self-evaluated standards apd~ internally de- ' 
fined goals. The following figures refer/ to the percentages of our 
male and female freshmen at entrance: -* 7 ( 

Pre, Conf . ( Post, 



Female 2 * 61 '37 • 

i Male 23 68 f 9 

We have consistently been impressed with the relationship 
between developmental levels (Perry, Loevinger) and success in 
school. 1 Figure 2 compares developmental levels and SAT "scores 
a§ predictors of first-semester GPA. While there is a relation- 
ship of SAT to GPA, high "Per^ry scores predict higher GPA, while 
low Loevinger scores predict low GPA relative to SAT. We do not 
find a linear relationship between the two developmental measures* 
One factor which appears to preclude such- a correlation results 
wh£n many * students ar Perry f s 4MC stage are scored as Loevinger 
Pre-conf ormists r We have only recently begun examining all of 
these factors with respect to Kohlberg stages, -? 

Cu^riculufe Development - « ^ <• 

The influence of Perry 1 s work is clear in much of the curriculum 
planning at Simon 1 s Rock, The common goal is to help students^ move 
away from simplistic, absolutist thinking, and away^ from the "multi- 
plistic dilemma 11 of believing that all opinions are equally valid, a 
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I Figure 2. - - 

P REDICTORS OF FIRST SEMESTER GRADE PO£NT AVERAGE 
, Simon 1 s* Rock of Bard # Colleig^^. ' 



SAT SCORES (Verbals and Math Combined) ' 



Freshmen 

1977-78 
•,1978*79 
1979-80 



990 



2.13 (C) 
2.35 (C+) 
2.57 (C+/B-)' 



990-1090 

1.84 i(C-/C), 
2.48 (C+/B-1 
2.56 (C+/B-) 



1100+ 



2.69 (B-)' 

2^95 m . 

2.61 (B-/C+) 



PERRY STAGES 



Freshmen 



1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



Dualist ^ 
i 

1.68 (O) 
2.45 <C+) 
2.21 (C+) 



Multitflist / Relativist 

■ ■ i * ■ .| f> .w i . ■ 



2.20 (C+) 3.40 (B+) 

°2.58 (C+/B-) /2.7A (B-/B) 
2.26 (C+) : 3.30 (B+) 



LOEVINGER EGO STAGES 



Freshmen 



1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



PreCon.^ormist 

1.16 (D) 
2.11 (C) 
1.71 (C-) 



Conformist 

2.38 (C+) 
■2.67 (B-) 
2.68 (B-) 



PostConformist 

2.55 (C+/B-) 
2.39 (C+) 
2.76 (B-/B) 
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positiorv/leading to irresponsibly siibjectiTt^^hojLces . . . "What fee^ 
.right to\me. ,! Stated positively, -Bjte educational goal is Perry . f s 
'"contextual relativism, n a recognition that difffieult questions 
have multiple answers but that within suchj^TJativism one can 
nonetheless make reasonable choices an£ formulate enduring com- 
mitments* 

Planning. the Curriculum * * Every year some proportion of ^ our 
entering freshmen class, usually 1b ss^ than 25%, can be described 
as not yet fully formal in logical thinking; conformists who are 
overly relent -on and susceptible to externally-derived standards 
and mores; Kohlberg and, in Perry 1 s terms, dualists- Classroom 
observations by. our faculty have shown that ' students classified . 
as dualists dislpay the nee4 for structure (.that is, lecture as r , 
opposed! to discussion) which, from^thfe students 1 point . of view, ^ 
should also provide jttie right answers. Such students are often 
confused by contradictory information and are particularly up^et 
when the professor 1 s lecture diverges from the textbook. % They 
are very critical of some textbooks, such as those which are so 
frequently found in the social sciences, in whioih an- array of 
theories is presented without any direction as to how to choose 
the "right" theory. Team-teaching is a problem for these students 
since they do not know, which teacher is trfe true authority.* They 
are insecure in their oVm views, often very quiet in class, and < 
have a great deal of difficulty accepting the distinction between 
qualify as opposed to quantity" of performance.* 1 ' In ai course which 
emphasize$-~relativistic thinking, these students may try to learn 
what the teacher wants, but* are unable to formulate general rules 
for quality argltaentation . Their inability to succeed is often- ' 
blamed. on the teacher who they feel should supply answers which 
the student can/learn. We have found that .dualistic students 
gravitate tq> science and math where they feel right answers can 
be found. Too often teaching in the sciences reinforces this il- 
lusion by its over-emphasis on .logical. proof and experimental 
method and not on the context for 'scientific thought. Dualist ic 
• students tend to avoid, the social sciences and the humanities \ ; 
which they perceive as arbitrary, disorganized, and even ; # 

threatening. During an interview y one pre-med student spoke 
of dropping introductory sociology, saying: * t < ; 

I ! m scared of sociai science' courses. 



I haven/t learned how to .approach thgm... 
to 4-^ r.TVi^t is right and what isn*t; 

exact. ' 



Who's to say what 



.ence is more 

i 

Surprisingly, subjectivism in, the, arts is not as disturbing to ^ 
dualistic students \since they consiirer painting, dance, or music 
to be a purely private experience'^ thus a ' legitimate undertaking. 

> * • * • *■ • 

The need for certainty' may aJLso influence the social behavior 
of these students. They tepd to have stereotyped^attitudes abbut^ 
acceptable behavior and to'cfipide, the 'world irffoln and out , groups . 
The social and -intellectual d:L^erjsity conf rented for the first time 
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at college, <may be eye-openihg^nd liberating for some students, * 
but, for ethers, may lead to/a tendency 7 to cling to familiar social/ 
groups and values. 

Xn planning. a curriculum for students at the dualistic stage, 
educators should be responsive both to Jthe intellectual limitations, 
.that is, the concreteness , passivity, and either,-or thinking, and 
to the personal insecurity over venturing into "unknown territory. 
As the student is challenged with .diversity of opinion -arid multiple 
perspectives, he must He offered concurrently structure, direction, 
and "emotional support. Instructors, should not expect students to 
wortf independently; they* need guidance, frequent assignments and 
feedback, clearly articulated objectives for the course and class 
assignments, .and if at. all possible , » one-on-one debriefing sessions'; 
after, eaclj assignment. . \ 

These students indeed need to begin to deal with issues con- 
cerning values, choice, 'and responsibility but first in their daily 
life and in their immediate community. Theie education should be 
concrete and personal; it should -include "hands-on" experience, 
field art£ community-based projects, .group assignments (as l<?ng as 
attention is given to group process), campus committee* participa- 
tion volunteer programs, work/study program's. Skills development 
should be subsumed as a part of the over-all curricular emphasis on 
thinking about alternatives and choice . * \ 

The second category of students ^are thos& who can be classified 
as Perry multiplists. ' At Simon's Rock and probably at other liberal 
arts colleges, this is the modal position for freshmen students. 
Approximately 6 0-7 0% of our students are in this category: The" 
multiplistic stage is a period .of transition^for the student — 
of van fetress.ful as old assumptions crumble, oTten exhilerating^as 
the student realizes he is no longej\,deperid t ent on authority to sup- 
ply the answers. However, when a stucfent begins to view all knowl- 
edge as^imply a matter of opinion,, he "becomes less and less- willing 
to move beyond intuitive, subjective arguments. Simon Rock seems 
to attract multiplists, , students/ who already see themselves a^ out- 
df-the-mainstream, independent, unique? individuals . Unlike dualists 
they no longer mimic the' teacher's opinions, but often insist that ^ 
the- students 1 opinions cannot be judgpl* inferior to the teacher's. 
However, . they are not yet able to mak4 distinctions based, on quality 
The more oppositional students at this stage can be vocal and domi- 
neering, in class, and instructors see them, as hostile, opinionated, 
undisciplines , and disorganized. Eaced.'with an essay question (or 
reading assignment or discussion topic) requiring a critique* of \ two 
or more '.contradictory theories/ the student multiplist takes a \ * 
cafeteria approach to ideas, selecting what feels right and dis- 
missing ,the rest as "somebody else's bag."* As one might expect, 
grading and evaluation are suspect since,' to the' student, it's 
simply a matter of opinion. , ^ 

> n . A skills-oriented Curriculum promoting the development of 
critical thought seems ideal for this group;. the pedagogical focus 



should be bn the dilemma of sub jeetiVity . s The -instructor should . 
jbe prepare^ to challenge unsupported opinion- at .every turn, in 
•classroom discussion and written work. Assignments should be 
designed wi3$h the explicit objective of helping students ' learn 
to recogni^ial pre-suppositions in arguments and to distinguish 
relevaiicg irrelevance/ A thorough grounding in the logic 

of one theormpr point of view should be insisted upon -before the 
student is avowed to compare one theory with another. The point 
should contii)i^Lly be made to the student that, until he under- 
stands the co'nWgxt for a particular point of view, choice amon-g 
points of view Ms irresponsible, However, the , instructor should 
also be prepare^! to cope with the emotional resistance when 'the 
multiplistic st^j^en.t is asked to evaluate or judge ideas, people, 
and,, arguments . pis non- judgmental stance seems, to him, jthe only 
rational and legitimate position possible, and, even though he may 
be troubled by hrs^own conclusions, he may cling to^iam. 

It is during €he process of learning the internal logic of t 
major systems of taught, of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
several theo«eticaL|perspect ives on the same issue, that an epis- 
temological "f lip 11 - ^aarl occur. As Perry puts it, the student 'begins 
to realize that contextual relativism is not so much as case of 
"how they want -us tojlthink 11 as "how the world is." Ideas can be 
compared as contextu^L and better-worse, rather than right-wrong, 

'This comparison of interpretations and 
. * though t^sys terns with one another intro- 
duces meta- thinking, the capacity to think 
about' thought, including one 1 s own. Theo- 
ries beetle not truth, but metaphors or 
'models, Approximating the order 1 of observed 
data and "experience . (Perry) 

Few students enter jSimpn's Rock already on the other side of 
the epistemo logical shi^it; that is,*-We have almost n.o freshmen 
relativists. Perry, however, reports that a number of freshmen 
come to Harvard having m^'de the* transition. In any event, by the 
junior and senior years >' Jprobably most students in liberal arts 
colleges are beginning to 'think relativistically . What are rela- 
tivists like as students? . At Simonls Rock, faculty perceive them 
to be responsive to criticisjn and able to use criticism in creative 
achievement rather tTtan blindly accepting or rejecting a teacher. 1 s 
arguments. These students t$nd to view structure in a course as a 
springbpard rather 'than a liiiiit to inquiry. They enjoy lecture 
courses as well as seminars, although they express annoyance at 
the naivete of dualists and the diversionary tactics of multiplists. 
in classroom discussions. One gets the impression, reading profes- 
sor's comments about relativistic students, that they are markedly > 
different from the rest of the class: mature, serious, and delighted 
by scholarship. Since most of us would probably agree ;that a class 
full of relativistic students ^s close to ideal, one might wandexv 
if, from the student's point of view, contextual relativism is ex- 
perienced as the ultimate in intellectual and personal growth. Our 
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interviews with students suggest not. Once again, the dilemma of'* 
choice emerges as a profound and disturbing pr occupation • -Whereas, 
for dualists, exposure to intellectual and social diversity simply' 
open them up to the possibility of choice in their lives, for 
relativists, the dilemma is the- choice among multiple contents. 
As Perry and Erik Emikson have pointed put, -the successful arrival 
air^personal identity and meaning in one's life involves a commit-' 
ment with relativism, that is, the act of faith, the affirmation 
»df personal choices after the long and stressful period, of detach- 
ment, doubt, and awareness of alternatives. '7 

A humanities-oriented general education curriculum can play 
an important part in the personal evolution of the und err- graduate 
relativist. Having accepted the "revolutionary perception of the 
general relativism of all knowledge" (Perry) tfie student is ripp 
for the study of lasting human values and, for the first time, is 
able to evaluate ' critically the historical, socio-cultural, and 
individual contexts in which values and commitments are formed. 
The relativist, of all the categories of students discussed, can 
truly benefit /from and contribute to inter-disciplinary discussions 
about social problems aric} world future. He is not onLy capable of 
dealing with /the "internal logic and methods of proof within any 
disciplinary/ perspective , but also of tolerating tfte many questions 
that disciplines can provide no answers to. As students begin to 
♦ work but their own commitments through the study of ^the flow and 
fluctuation of values, they will also begin to confront what Perry 
calls "the dialectical logic in commitments" that is, the "para- 
doxical necessity to bq both wholehearted and tentative. 11 

Class Size . The size of a class is a highly significant factor 
from a developmental point of view.* ObviousxLy the size of the -col- 
lege or university will dictate, to some extent, the size of class'es 
and the possibilities for^ student-teacher interaction. The faculty 
"member teaching a class of 250 cannot be expected to get to know 
each student individually, . Howe.ver^ developmental theory suggests j 
that the most valuable learning takfes place wh'en the student is able 
to take an active part' in the classroom process, that is wft&ra one 
can challenge aftd be challenged by others, can participate in group * 
problem-solving,, can dream up and test hypotheses* The large lecture 
class, with little opportunity for questions, let alone discussion, 
is developmental ly disasterous for some kinds^of studen'ts. ^ 
• » 

The Perry dualist will feel .comfortable with the lecture format 
but will tend to take class. notes furiously so as not to miss the , 
words of "truth" emerging from "authority f s" mouth; he will not 
question and may never see the value, .of placing the "facts" of t*he 
course in a larger context or system of thought. The Perry multi- 
plied may either begin to.: feel constrained by the lecture format 
v and begin to cut class — or will demonstrate the "cafeteria ap- 
proach" to knowledge: "I'll take what appeals to me and forget the 
rest-" JThe subjectivity and personal dogma of the multiplist cannot 
be .challenged in a large % lecture . And a relativist also needs, a 
forum in which to discuss and critique the competing viewports he 
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,is irrying to evaluate* Thus? from the developmental perspective, 
virtually.no one profits from large classes. Some would even* 
argue. that such "education" isn't education for development at 
all. 

Assignments . When it comes to course planning, our findings 
suggest that" most college "t e.achers need to review the nature,' num - 
ber, and rationale behind specific assignments all the way from 
freshman year to senior graduation. Once students' developmental 
levels are known (if not individually, at least as a group), faculty 
must' concern themselves with the degree of match or mismatch between 
their expectations of students and the students' actual development 
le>>el. „ 

for example, entering freshmen who are Perry dualists would be 
baffled by an essay question requiring a critiqjue of two or more 
contradictory theories. Such questions are favorites in'social 
science courses which thrive oji disagreement. The dualist looks 
for certainty and expects the te^gber to provide it. The -allegedly 
more precise natural sciences mayippve more attractive to- the dual- 
ist than the messy, ambiguous, reKTtivistic humanities* 

A multiplistic student ,^faced with tKe same essay question (or 
heading assignment or discussion topic) selects what feels right 
ar^d expresses little interest in conflicting views or evidence. The 
relativists in the class may find the^ assignment appropriately chal- 
lenging,- but their dualist and multiplistic colleagues may frustrate 
them, making discussion very difficult and tense. The pedagogical 
problem for the instructor with such a mixture of students at dif-' 
fereni; points in de velopment is considerable. * ^ 

Individually tailored assignments are 'one successful strategy 
for this situation — class size permitting. Another is small group 
discussion of the student essays. The resulting exposure to other 
modes , of thinking, .the challenge to clarify one's own opinion, to 
tolerate^others, to disagree productively — all these experiences 
provide crucial stimuli for growth* v ^ 

Advising . The advising process is dll too often overlooked 
as an educational opportunity for the students and faculty involved. 
Most students view advising as a chance .to discuss with an informed 
adult their explicit- questions about academic decisions: how to 
select courses, to evaluate hearsay about teachers, to choose a 
major, to estimate graduate school possibilities, to make long term 
plans for employment. " 

But implicit questions are often present too. An unfocused "~ 
student^ may be wondering, tacitly, how long he will be allowed to 
wander in the curriculum^ A student with apparently definite career 
goals; may be wondering if his choice is right or has come too early. 
The' developmentally sophisticated advisor is often better able to 
help his students examine their own underlying assumptions.' Compli- 
cated ironies can be involved * An unfocused student might turn out 
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to be developm^n tally advanced in Perry terms (that is, tfelativis- 
tic). His- as /et Uncertain commitment may stem from his rapidly 
^growing, appreciation for divergent perspectives on the world ahd 
from a blossoming of choices in his own life.' If a parent or ad- 
visor pushes such a student *too far too quickly toward commitment, 
he/she may alienate the student from the learning process itself. • 

Conversely, thq student with clear-cut goals may be develop- 
mentally "lower" ^than his unfocused 'peer. * His case could represent 
what developmentalist Erik Erikson calls '"premature commitment, 1 ! v 
.the result of an insufficiently examined lif,e with few crises or 
doubts. For both types .of students, the advisor must find a way v 
to c enco,ur3rge\developmentally sound self -scrutiny . Neither a routine 
application* of curi^ic^ular rules nor an uncritical acceptance at fac^ 
value of what students say they want is healthy. 

( Extracurricular and Community Life . Developmental theory main- 
tains that the most productive learning occurs in situations charac- 
terized by dynamic ' interaction between teacher and student and by 
"hands-ori" .practical experience with the subject matter. Since 
■students spencj far more time out of class than in, one might rea- 
sonably ask what kind of learning do$s ,the college encourage beyond 
the classroom? . * If faculty remain essentially anonymous, to students*, 
they cannot serve as role models of adult beha,vior in the intellec- 
tual or any other sense. Conversely, if students have opportunities 
to mee$ faculty outside"* of class, for discussion, play or community 
service, the knowledge and teaching/learning style that the teacher 
represents in the student's eyes will come to seem less abstract and 
more meaningful in a practical sense. In a small 1 and flexible col- 
lege such, as Simon's Rock, where developmental principles are taken 
seriously, we hav£ created opportunities for out-of-classroom student 
and teacher interaction. Small mixed groups of faculty and' students 
in the s f ame course meet out qf class to discuss the teaching/'learning 
process and the conflicts of interest" and assumptions that may arise. 
Faculty and , students work together on projects for. the "good of the 
community, 1 ' such as theatrical events, energy producing or conserving 
efforts, and campus land-use planning. Ad hoc discussion groups have 
been arr^gned to talk through current campus issues such as dormitory 
regulations, administrative actions, or anticipated changes in aca- 
demic programs. For most undergraduates, the immediate" environment > 
the campus* itself , is^of prime importance. ^ 

Perspectives on Women . This sequence serves as orte specific 
curricular modification which was designed to inyolve students in 
a two-year program of study and personal exploration of thfi^/myths, 
facts, and assumptions about the relationship between men and women. 
The sequence of courses and "experiences* 1 were planned to take into 
account the developmental status of students from the point of en- 
trance to the end of the sophomore year. The early courses empha- 
size the need of younger students to identify the problem, to^be € 
M giv^n permission' 1 to focus -'on sex roles as a legitimate academic 
t6pic, to relate the new ideas to personal ' experience. , Exercises 
in journal keeping, role playing, and group discussions of personal 



experience are built into the first year courses. The second year 
courses invdlve students in more academically rigorous examination 
of sex bias in-theory and research, primarily iri the* social ^sciences . 
The developmental issue here is the need to ,move students , from the 
stage of uncritical acceptance of opinions to a closer, systematic 
evaluation of opinions, arguments and theories. , At the end of .the 
second year 4 students dre encouraged tp move 'from thought to action, 
and a testing of commitments, by spending time in local community,, 
settings where women's issues are being addressed and dealt with * 
(,e.g,, family planning 'clinics , rape centers, women's art collabo;r- 
atives, parent education programs, etc.). 

* • , ** , * 

General Education . Based on our work with students, we h$.ye, 

prepared a set of" guidelines for a two-year course sequence which * # 

would be applicable for a variety of content ' issues in a general \ , 

eduation program. The guidelines can be found in Appendix B. 

Faculty Development 

Faculty^ participation in project activities -has 'already been x 
mentioned. The most productive outcome for faculty involved their 
changing perceptions of their students and thei,r 'willingness to ■ > 
make modification in existing courses. Faculty 'development could 
' fl have been enhanced had 'the project staff been able to work more 
closely with 'interested individual's. . , . 

The assessment component was comglex and time Consuming, and 
in retrospect its design appears too research oriented. While it 
will ultimately prove useful to have, extensive longitudinal data 
and although the interviews themselves are a r A ch source of inf ori- 
gination about students and their reactions to the curriculum, such, 
information cpmes too late in the course of a two-year project to 
have much impact during the pro j'ect 1 s life time . „What appears to 
have had mof^e impact on faculty involved the following: 1) exposure 
"to a theory • (Perry ) , 2) workshops on curricular issues with Perry as 
a framework, 3) sharing teaching strategies, V) articulating goal£ 
and sti?atfegies within the framework of a theory, and 5) attempting ♦ 
minor modifications in individual courses. 

Our view of the role of the student assessment program ih 
faculty, and curriculum development has chaViged as a result of our 
experience. Both faculty t and curriculum development flight have 
been enhanCfed (at least during the project f s lifetime) had we 
cpnsidered two options: 1)* changing the scope of the 'assessment, 
or 2) involving more faculty in the assessment procedures. Con- 
sidering the first option it could be argued that simply training ; 
faculty in Perry's theory alone and allowing them to gain experience 
detecting developmental differences in their students can make the 
theory come alive and might lead quickly to adjustments in courses. 
The project directors and other core faculty ( could have provided^ 
the peer support.- * 

, Our owh reactions to the value, of the interviews leads us to 
favor the second alternative . Each of us felt that doing the v 5,n- 
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terviews was one <3f the most rewarding day-to-day aspects of the 
project. -By relaxing some of the structure which a research model' 
imposes, we could have recruited other faculty who would have found 
the experience .equally rewarding. We could have gained reasonably 
precise longitudinal information and enabled more faculty and stu- 
dent's to feel more closely involved with the project-. Our own time 
could then have been spent working more closely with these faculty 
to monitor their use of the theory in effecting change in their? 
courses. It would appear now that the possibilities for short-term % 
impact could have been increased while the possibilities, for long- 
term impact remain ^sentially unchanged or even enhanced. $ 

In retrospect, making a. new theory come alive* is an important ^ 
component cf faculty development. Structured classroom observations * 
and intensive interviews With students, would have probably contri- 
buted to more faculty feeling that they here participating in .an 
unusually fruitful and personally involving enterprise. i 

Other Grant Activities . 
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Admissions Interview and Checklist . Durin-g 1979-80, one of 
the. proj ect f directors met regularly with staff of the Adnjissioris > 
Office at Simon's Rock, to review developmental theory, the past 
studies and findings on the academic and social adjustment of 
Simdn's RQck students to college, ,and the implications of the 
findings for admissions and Student life. We have designed a- new 
admissions interview t ( similar tp the developmental interview used 

* in the student assessment) which elicits information related to 
Perry and Loevinger stages. A checklist ^used with the interview - 
summarizes the interviewer's impression of the applicant in various 
areas,, such as cognitive style, level and nature of academic ' moti- 
vation, assumptions about education and Simon's Rock, psychological 
maturity, prominent values and priorities , attitudes .toward authority 
and law, and degree of self-refrl%ction and insight. The interview 
and checklist are included in Appendix C. During the first year of, 
its use, the information gathered on applicants will be an'alyzfed to * 

* get a better sense of the differences between students we accept 
and reject and to trapk student performance as a function of charac*- 
teristics noted in the admissions' interview. The question usually 

) arises df we- intend tp use such information to screen applicants. ' 
Although we will attend to the .developmental information in the - 
process of screening Applicants, for a while, it will be given no 
more weight than the usual admissions^ criteria, such as , SATs or 
high 1 school record. However, we feel"' 'that the information will 
help us understand better the kinds of students who are likely to . . 
be attracted by the early college option. The rationale and early- 

* results of our developmental programming efforts in admissions were 
reported at the meeting of the National Association of Admissions 
Counselors in Detroit in October 1980 » ' „ * 



National Educational Conference , January 1981 . Educators , 
national policy-makers , and planners joined representatives from 
foundations, corporations, and accrediting agencies at Simon's. 
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Rock in January 1981 for a tfrre.e-rday conference on educational 
restructuring. The ^conference , sponsored by FIPSE together with ' 
Tl&te Ford Foundation and The Braitmayer Foundation* was conceived 
as a result of the work at Simon's R6ck, funded by*FIP3E, to study 
the developmental needs of early,, college students- Workshops, 
panel discussions, speeches and planning sessions focused on ways 
in which aiverse constituencies can work together on behalf" of 
youtjji whose educational needs have outstripped the .limited re- 
sponses of traditional sequential schooling and standard curricula. 
Consensus was reached on the critical need to raise public awareness 
of optional programs and of the crippling effects on Education, of 
averregUlation and entrenched institutional bureaucracies . 

In response t9 a mandate of 'conference participants, Simon's , 
Rock will seek funding, to establish a Resource Center to "offer con- 
sultation to schools and colleges seeking information on alternate 
structures for college-ready adolescents and other underserved . 
populations, disseminate material on developmental education, aSjd' , 
'convene future conferences to maintain dialogue between the* div^rrse 
^public and private sectors- *y f : . % . 

More detailed coverage of the January conference rationale and * 
resolutions for the future is included in Appendix D. A publication 
of the conference proceedings is available by writing Nancy Goldberger 
Simon's Rock of Bard College, Gvedt Barrington, MA 01230. 

Dissemination » A list of papers which can be obtained by writing 
Nancy Goldberger appears in Appendix E. 



Appfendix D . 

* 

CONFERENCE RATIONALE AND RESOLUTIONS FOR THE. FUTURE 

On January 13-15, 1981, Simon's Rock of Bard College, ia co- 
operation with the Ford Foundation, the Fund for the Improvement 
of Post secondary- Education, the Braitmayer Foundation, and the Bard 
College Center held a conference, "The Case for Educational Restruc- 
turing, " designed to re-examine the values and ^sumptions underlying 
the traditional structure of secondary and postsecondary education. 
The central concern of the conference was to mal^e a case for educa- 
tional ^restructuring and to consider possibilities for the formula- 
tion of a national > comprehensive youth policy- which would foster 
access to higher education opportunities based on readiness rather 
than.' chronological age. The conference .was unanimous and clear' in 
seeing a need for such a youth policy to challenge the rigidities 
of an inadequate traditional structure which prescribes four years 
of secon<cfery school prior to admission into a bollegiat^, environment. 
Members of the conference pointed to the wastefulness oiy intellectual 
energies., time and money inherent in this traditional structure^ $nd 1 
to^the^tieed for exploration into new strategies" to enhance the o^ioiiS 
for students to, vary, the patte,rn-of their education. While the par- 
ticipants were cautious in moving toward the formation of a compre- 
hensive youth policy, they were quick to see the need for a continuing 
and coordinated effort in this direction. What follows" here is a 
brief description of the rationale for the conference and an outline 
of plans for future work resulting from this year ! s meetings. More 
complete discussions of specific issues are contained in the papers 
and remarks by conference participants in succeeding pages. 

There are few generalizations in education *th&t ate universally 
agreed upon, but one of them is that people learn at different rates 
an' 1 possess, differing aptitudes. It ia critical to realize that 
present education systems and public policies, presumably dedicated 
t© providing the best education for all students, are so structured 
that they block effective means to accommodate these differences.- 

While almost every other structure in the United States has 
been replaced or remodelled as modernization required, education 
has remained fundamentally unaltered. It is v a sequence established 
without regard for structural integrity. Children enter at the bot- 
tom and emerge at the' .top prepared , presumably to enter the adult 
world. By implication each higher levql is more important than the 
lower; and also by implication, the higher theu level attained by the 
student *the more important his worth as an individual. Hence the 
race to^the top and the growing tendency ^to emphasize competence in 
stair-climbing at the expense of individual development and the true 
relationship between educational process and its, desired goal, that 
all shall l be matured alotig the way and., made ready to take their 
places in the adult- world. At a time when adolescents are reaching' * , 
maturity earliefS the strupture of education should be re-evaluated 
to more responsibly accommodate the changing needs of students. . 

Compounding the problem of structure is a series of curricula 
Which do hot respond to the rapidly changing . educational needs of 



students. As notied in the Carnegie Commission *£port on higher 
education .( Less Time , More Options- 1971) a deficiency of both high 
school and college is that two thirds of the last two years of high 
school and the first year of college in particular are repetitious. 
This fact suggests that we are wasting our students 1 time and talents. 
There is a tendency to encapsulate our* youth in undemanding educa- 
tional environments th^t reinforce many immature, elements of their 
personalities. This together v with a lack of guidance geared to the 
cognitive development of indiv^djuaJL students ^prgjfuces a system which 
cannot accommodate excellence or identify educational needs. As a 
result, some of the most able students between tjie ages of 16 a*nd 22 
have helped to produce an astonishingly high drop-out rate in no small 
part due to boredom with unresponsive curricula. 

Although there have been and continue to be isolated attempts 
to introduce greater flexibility in the educational structure, there 
remain obstacles to change from federal discrimination in scholarship 
guidelines to admissions bias in higher education related to age and 
degree completion. While resistance to change is largely base<3 on a 
perclived economic self-interest, there is also a* genuine lack of un- 
derstanding among educators of the characteristics and needs of stu- 
dents who elect an early transition from high school to college. 
Imaginative leadership not bound to the traditional lockstep struc- 
ture is required -if significant options are to be developed. 

' ** From the Hutchins 1 "venture at the University of Chicago to the 
current proliferation *qf programs such as the Gifted Students Program 
at the Johns Hopkins University and other early admissions programs 
opportunities have existed ^oi? a few select students to begin colle- 
giate study before completion of high school.. Developmental psychol- 
ogists note that young people mature earlier and enter college more 
..knowledgeable than did students in the past. ^ But with few available 
alternatives', many of these students who mature early opt out of 
formal education completely. The research on changing adolescent 
needs is indeed meager and recommendations td meet these changes 
have been few and,, thus, have not made an impact on national educa- 
tion policy. Several states have passes laws allowing "early-out" 
examinations for secondary students, but the significant number of 
students who drop out without official sanction is indicative of th.e 
failure to address the 'public policy question of viable options for 
.young adults. ' - 

It has been argued that early admissions programs do indeed 
respond to the need of adolescents .for more options in education. 
'However, it should be noted- that~^fehese options are largely elitest 
in that they are Usually designed for gifted young people from mid- 
dle, to upper class families. Thus, they do not significantly impact 
educational and social programs that affect minorities or the. eco- 
nomically deprived — the very groups constituting a majority of 
young people who opt out of the conventional school sequence. The 
need to break the lockstep of an educational sequence which too 
often serves time rather than achievement has long been recognized 
by many; but if the break has occurred, it has not been to rt;he bene- 
fit of the majority of those students who need it., , ' 
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Thus., the conference participants addressed issues which chal- , 
lenged the values and assumptions of the traditional structure by 
proposing alternatives to it and by acknowledging the trend toward 
the diffusion of boundaries between high school and 'col lege. • 

• , / 

To insure an effective conference, prominent national* figures 
from business, government * public and private foundations and educa- 
tion were'invited to offer their insights into issues' of reform in 
education. Participants in^ the conference were selected from con- 
stituencies whose representatives are in a position to affect change 
or. to be influenced by variations' in the traditional structure. Those 
constituencies represented in the conference were college and univer- 
sity presidents, deans, and program heads; state education system * 
representatives; foundation executives; tuition assistance groups; 
federal funding agencies;, national association of colleges, national, 
board members, and officials fyom existing alternative programs . - The 
conference agenda antt the wor^ prepared for the conference by these 
participants is contained in the pages which follow along' with speci- 
fic program descriptions. * 

The conference generated a wealth of suggestions for future ini- 
tiatives and numerous letters of x ppsitive response from participants 
and panelists. The most specific suggestion in .aadition to publishing 
the conference proceedings was to hold a second conference at Simon's 
Rock to continue the initial dialogue and expancj the participants to 
include representatives from^ business and industry, teacher unions, 
parent organizations, and others. An additional and frequently men- 
tioned recommendation from conference participants was that Shimon 1 s 
Rock in cooperation with other institutions develop a plan for a 
Resource Institute concerned with educational restructuring which 
would serve as an information, research and consultation center*. 
Foundation representatives suggested brokering a proposal for 
funding. such a center to several foundations. 

In order to discuss further some of thes.e suggestions, Nancy 
Goldberger of Simon's Rock, Wendy Sftepard, Bard College Center, 
Janet Lieberman, t LaGuardia Community College, Franklin Patl^rson, 
Center for Studies in Policy and Public Interest, University of 
Massachusetts, Daniel Yankelovich, Yankelovich, Skelly and White, 
and Arthur Greenberg, Middle College High School, met for an all- 
day session in New York City. The discussion w&s far-ranging and 
included consideration of varieties of resource centers and services. 
However, the consensus of the group was 'that Simon's Rock is in a 
unique position ,to lead a national conference concerned with the 
economic, social and technological changes that will contribute to 
the heed for educational „re structuring in the next two or three 
decades. Simon's Rock f s record as a successful challenge to the . ' 
educational structure and as a school that is responsive to the 
developmental needs of the' students it>serves placed the College- 
in' a speical and influential position in American education. 

In view of this; it was suggested that Simon f s Rock seek funding 
for a second Conference on educational restructuring to be part of a 



series of annual conferences on educaticmal change* The content of 
this second conference would focus on serving the needs of new stu^ 
dent populations: women, Hispanics, immigrants, and unemployed youth 
among others ♦ ' The whole spectrum of educational agencies would con- 
vene to- discuss the range of options available for th,e new student^ 
currently. Consistent with Peter Druckin's thesis that the demand 
for education is not declining, only the,, demand for traditional ed- * 
ucation, the conference would critique the programs currently avail- „ 
able and make recommendations for the kind of programs that need to 
be developed for the new diversity* The cpre'^audience «would include 
las"t year's participants as well as members of the corporate sector 
engaged in education. Th£ conference would take place in June, 1982 
at Simon ! s Rock. • • 

A unique feature of the secfcnd conference and Subsequent follow-* 
up jwould be a series of regional conferences held during the year 
.following the June conference. These* regional conferences would be 
thefmatically related to the larger national conference, perhaps 
fqciised mo£?e on educational issues specif & tq*the geographical ~\\ 
region and'^population . A core planning cominitfee would Serve as 
consultants to supervise, the^ regional* conferences which would be 
organized by local organizations and. personnel. t . It was suggested 
that some of the regional conferences might be organized through 
agencies such as the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and teachers unions. If the idea of an annual Jyne , 
conference is realized, these regional cpnferences could, become a 
permanent feature. Funding for each national and regional conference 
sequence would vary, approachinjf^if f erent funding sources depending 
on the year f s thematic fbcus. 

Concommitant with the conference activities, and perhaps inde- 
pendently funded, would be the planning toward a more permanent v 
Resource Institute, on Educational Restructuring. During the 19 81- 
82jyear, a planning group will be established. -During the initial 
planning year, the .group can analyze 'and document the need for the 
continuing public' 5 discussion of educational change and restructuring. 
One suggestion wa| that this could best be accomplished by interviewing 
# lay figures in edttqfition, industry and u/iions, etc. to begin to map 
'out the variety of ^^rspectives on American education in the future. 
This planning grou]$^frould then describe the broad mandate, delineate 
the important issued around the topic of educational restructuring 
and make recommendations about the approach to best attack the need 1 . 
comprehensively. This blueprint document would ther; be used for 
further fund-raising to support . activities of the Resources Institute. 
The planning group '^ould also contract -individuals to write two or 
three seminal artidles on special issues related to change in, the 
structure of education. These papers would also define ttie para- m 
meter's of educational* .problems and outline potential strategies to 
address the discontinuity currently existing between providers and 
uiers of education. * < . 



Appendix E ' 



.Goldberger,' , A. Marwine, J. Pscskus. ""The Relationship 
Between Intellectual .Stagfe and the Behavior of '"College 
Freshmen *in the "Classroom. Paper presented at Eastern 
Psychological Association, 19 78. / , • : 

Goldberger, N, Developmental Assumptions Underlying 
Models of General ^ducation. Paj^er .presented "at the . 
Thifrd Annual Metropolitan Conference on j General Educa- 
tion and the Entering Learner , The William Patterson 
College of^New Jersey , April -1979. . . 

Goldb'erg.er , N. Meeting the^ Developmental bleeds ,Qf the 
Early College Sfud^ent; The Simon ' s .Rock*Experi£ftee , 
May 1980 . T j 

Goldberger, N. Educational Quality;! Or Where is tlie 
Student in Educational Planning? Paper presented at" 
the January 19 81 Conference "The Case for Educational 
Restructuring: The Implications of Early College 
Readiness for National* Youth Policy in Education , " ; 
Simon f s- Rock of Bard College, Great* Barrington, MA 

A Case for Educational Restructuring , Proceedings from 
Conference at Simon 1 s Rock of Bard College, January 19 81* 
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SOPHOMORE INTERVIEW 



Simon's Rock of Bard College 



v. 



1. What stands out for you over th£ past two years (since- you lyje 
been at Simon's Rock?) * ' * * 

Why is that significant? 

Anything else? 1 



^ 0> 

2. Do you think that you have changed significantly since you 'have 
been here? 

- : What have been the turning points? 

* What were you like before? * > ' 

^Do you now think about yourself of the world in new. or different 
ways? - v - 

3. How would .you describe yourself to yourself now? + 



fc 4. What stands' out for you as far as academics at Simon's Rock is 
concerned? Individual courses ? Individual teachers? Other educational 
or academic experiences? 

5. Wha£ is^the best idea you'vjS come across in the past two years? 
What have you gotten most t excised by in your academic work? 



6. What things would you' most like to learn now? Why? 



7. Are there any areas of study that you tend to avoid ? Why? 



8. Have you ever been in a clas§ where there is some controversy dn 
a topic, either between student and student, or student and teacher? 

How do you react? - \\ 

How do you decide what^tp think? 

Is there any way of resolving" disagreements such as these? 
What -if experts on- some issue disagree,? 

9. What stands out for you as far as the npa-academic side of campus 
life is concerned? * 

Dp you think this 1 chcy*ged you or the way . you, think ' abolit things?* 



16. How do yo\l tend to handle ' things that bother you? 

Has your ability to cope with new situations, frustrations, 
problems,, etc. changed since you've been here? Example? 



11 . Have you given arty thought, to what, you, will be doing during the' 
next few years ? ->*'c =.r-. ' . 

~ \ What are * your plans for next year? ' x \ 

: What are your long-term plans, if any? 

/ - 



< 



•** 12. How %o -you ^ee your^lf Chari^ffl^^tft^ tftg^lWt&T ~ y ^ ^ ^ - 

i Do you haye a sense of the issues you're going. to have to 
work on (things about yourself you'd like to change)? 



Give followining Perry/Welle sley items: (student reads aloud) 



1. Good teachers don't like to give you all the right answers, 
They try to teach you to find the right answers on your owii\ . 



2. In math and science there are absolutes — things that are known to 
be true. But in other areas, like the humanities, there are, no 
absolute answers. And in things like the social sciences the experts 
don't have the answers yet. 

.3.. When I write a paper, I try to be fair to both points of view. 



Give Kohlberg dilemmas: Heinz and Officer Brown/Judge 



ERJC ■ * 



